It’s Shriver 42, Agnew 41. 



By Haynes Johnson 
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In the past few years mention of 
Spiro Agnew’s name to voters across 
the country invariably drew a common 
reaction. People would laugh. Then 
they would go on to mention such 
things as golf balls, comic watches or 
offer stronger and generally unfavora- 
ble remarks. 



good President, 57 per cent ofallvot? 
ers said no. Only 27 per cent said yes , 
The rest had no opinion. 

Agnew also trails behind the Demo* 
cratic vice presidential nominee, Sar- 
gent Shriver, when the voters are 
asked to choose between the two men. 

If the presidential choice this year 
were limited to Agnew and Shriver, 42 



There Is less laughter about Agnew 
today. He is viewed with more mixed The American Voter— IV 
feelings, and even a new measure of 

respect But the voters interviewed for per cent of all voters said they pre- 
W** ar ^iF rm l? of the opinion ferred Shriver to the 41 per cent favor- 



today that the Vice President would 
not make a good President 
Although our voters favor Richard 
Nixon by a 59-31 per cent margin, 
those same citizens overwhelmingly 
give Agnew a negative rating. When 
asked whether Agnew would make a 



ing Agnew. 

The voters' unflattering feelings 
about Agnew are shown more sharply 
when you look at the various elements 
of the electorate. Not a single voter 
category-including registered Repub- 
licans and those calling themselves 



for Top Job 

conservatives— thinks Agnew would 
make a good President 
Here is the breakdown. 

Only 39 per cent of Nixon voters be- 
lieve the President’s running mate 
w ould be a good chief executive. With 
one exception — those 50 years and old- 
er — the voters view Agnew more criti- 
cally. w 

The percentages of the various 
groups who think he would make a 
good President show: only 8 per cent 
of McGovern voters; 25 per cent of the 
Democrats; 36 per cent of the Republi- 
cans; 22 per cent of the independents; 

15 per cent of the liberals; 38 per cent 
of the conservatives; 26 per cent of the 
moderates; 30 per cent of the men; 24 
per cent of the women; 32 per cent of 
the blue-collar workers; 7 per cent of 
young voters between the ages of 18 

See VOTERS, A20, CoL 1 
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and 24; and 41 per cent of those over 
^he age of 50. 

- The problem with Agnew, in the vot- 
ers’ minds, is that he is still too blunt, 
"too divisive, too controversial to gov- 
!em the country. In this perception, 
•Agnew is regarded much like George 
^Wallace. Wallace, too, gets credit for 
•being outspoken, for having the cour- 
tage to say what he really thinks, for 
'being independent and for the little 

♦ man. But like Agnew, he is not gener- 
ally thought of as being presidential. 

- Meet, for example, Jan WieckowskL 
tHe's the kind of man that both Wal- 
lace and Agnew appeal to: strong for 

. ‘law and order; strong for greater au- 
•thority in the government. He’s also a 
; Nixon voter of four years ago who is 
•staying with the President. 

* WIeckowski, who came to America 
?12 years ago from Poland and is now 
!ix* his early 40s, was waxing his car on 

a warm, sunny day in South Boston. 
^Although he was saying he still 
•planned to vote for Mr. Nixon, his real 
!favorite this year had been Wallace. 

- “I’d vote for him, believe me,*’ he 
‘said. ‘George Wallace, lie would keep 
the good order in the country." 

But when he was asked about 
’Agnew, Wieckowski paused before an- 
•swering. “He's like a king," he finally 
.said. “He’s something like the people 
from Europe. Heavy hands. Hard dis- 
cipline. But for the American style, 
no. He's not good." 

^ Wieckowski thinks Agnew would 
’make a bad President. He definitely 
v prefers Shriver over the Vice Presi- 
dent 

. Other voters express their disap- 
proval differently. 

- “Agnew wouldn't make no Presi- 



-fident," said a retired druggist outside 
. of Houston, Tex., who is a straight Re- 
publican voter, and plans to vote for 
the Nixon-Agnew ticket again. “He’s 
too radical. He’s a good man to work 
^with Nixon, but everytime he gets up 
;he puts his foot in It. The best thing 

• Agnew has done is putting Kennedy in 

* his place, but he wouldn’t make a good 
T President. He pops off when he 
^shouldn’t” 

. Another Texas voter, who backed 
t Wallace four years ago and has now 
^switched to Nixon, interestingly com- 
pares Agnew to George McGovern. 

• Agnew, too, would “bayg problems 
^gaining the confidence of the people.’’ 

He added: 

* “Agnew’s not diplomatic enough. 
He’d be fighting with people rather 
than accomplishing anything.” 

I In Emsworth, Pa., another Nixon 
voter, a mailman by occupation, dis- 
likes Agnew for a different reason, 
j l “He gets radical with young kids,” 
'this man commented. “He should 11s- 
,*ten to them more often." 

. In neighboring Duquesne, a steel- 
worker was asked about Agnew. He 
smiled, and said: “He sure is changing. 
He’s an attractive man with a nice 
looking family but I think we better 
^look elsewhere for a presidential can- 
I didate. Agnew would be another Gold- 
water.” 

* His Goldwater analogy was voiced 
by a New Jersey citizen, who said sim- 
ply of Agnew: “He might push the 
►wrong button.” 

1 Clearly, Agnew’s role as the cutting 
- edge of the Republican Party has hurt 
*him. Among his admirers, it’s not unu- 

• sual to find voters who express syrapa- 
I thy for him, and a form of disapproval 
^for the role in which they think the 
^President has cast him. 

* “I think Ag new's more intelligent 

• than the speeches he gives indicate," 
•said a Pennsylvania housewife. “I 
1 think he’s a very stable individual 
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based on his work as governor of 
Maryland. I think he’s saying what 
Nixon said when he lost the governor- 
ship of California. 

“Nixon can’t afford to get mad any 
more and sling mud, so he has Agnew 
do it for him." 



And in Los Angeles, a young sales- 
man put it this way: 



my flag and Agnew reflects that feel- 
ing." 

Not surprisingly. Agnew’s supporters 
are most vocal in the South. As George 
Lardner of The Post reports, from 
Florida: 

"Spiro Agnew Is a big man down 
South. Several people said they like 
him better than Nixon; like Wallace, 
Agnew speaks his mind. In Florida, 
, , , __ . . .. anti-Kennedy feeling continues to be 

?He s r very outspoken. Most erf the Etrong John Kennedy didn’t carry 

Florida in 1960 and I doubt that Ted 
Kennedy could in '76. 

"And when you ask voters here 
about Sargent Shriver, the ones I 

- ■ talked with would reply, ‘Kennedy kin’ 

be as strong for Agnew as the Wallace _ 8S though that were enough to dis- 
oters were for the Alabama governor. m | ss j , lm forever." 

a group, they are conservative and Lardner’s point about Shriver is true 
express their admiration for no t only in the South. Everywhere we 
Agnew in patriotic terms. went the answers about Shriver are 

A woman in Clawson, Mich., praised sharply contrasted. 

Agnew for "speaking out” and "saying A Shriver fan dub does exist It in- 



afine 
think 



things I agree with him. It was wrong 
for the Republicans to make him the 



clown, the ; 

Of 
loyal bam 



have his 
•porters. They tend to 











rer the best of all the candidate* 

JL 

tlie negative responses are also 
^gly expressed. Invariably, they 
l*intcrwined with what a person 
Mcs of the Kennedys. 

iriver’s strong public identification 
— the Kennedys is thus a mixed 
ilng for him politically. For those 
9 admire the Kennedys, his relation- 
with the family is often enough to 
Shriver the highest respect For 
j^rs, perhaps more numerous, the 
■inedy ties are enough to discredit 
That’s what’s wrong with him, 
se people will say. 

“ ‘iver does have more positive as- 
ions than merely his family back- 
bund. Those who like him, speak fa- 
ably of his work with the Peace 
but, interestingly, almost never 
the war on poverty— and his role 
f a diplomat They think of him as dy- 
4mic, personable, attractive. 

S Patti Orr, a 22-year-old teacher in 
2 xas, was typical. She likes Shriver’s 
Niile, his energy, his Peace Corps 
ackground. She also likes him for 
pving his 92-year-old mother beside 
when he made his nationally tele- 
ed vice presidential acceptance 

- u He knows how to talk to people,** 
Irs. Orr says. 

>F While she would vote for Shriver 
ver Agnew, she is nevertheless sup- 
Drting Mr. Nixon over McGovern. 

4 Because of all the emotional under- 
■lrrents surrounding the McGovern- 
^om Eagleton incident it is hard to 
Jdge the public feeling about Shriver, 
“^e candidate. But Shriver does come 
£f well by comparison. 



Of all our voters, 37 per cent 
thought Shriver was a better choice 
for the Democrats than the 35 per cent 
who said he wasn’t. Among both Mc- 
Govern voters and Democrats, he 
fared even better. 

By 49-to-28-per cent, all our McGov- 
ern voters said Shriver was a better 
choice for the Democrats than Eagle- 
ton. Among Democratic voters, Shriver 
again came out on top by 39 to 33 per 
cent 

Indeed, we encountered voters who 
say Shriver’s presence on the ticket 
has been decisive in convincing them 
to vote for McGovern. Jo Anne Joe, 22, 
a student in Los Angeles, was one of 
these. 

"Wallace was my first choice,” she 
said. “I didn’t like Humphrey or Mus- 
kie, and I vacillated on McGovern. I 
guess it was really a process of elmini- 
nation. When Wallace was shot 1 was 
debating on whether to vote at all. 

“I decided on McGovern when he 
chose Shriver. I kind of mistrust Mc- 
Govern, but Shriver lends him some 
stability. Why Shriver? Well, I really 
wanted to see Ted Kennedy run, even 
over Wallace. I guess it’s just because 
of JFK and RFK.” 

As we have said, Shriver led Agnew 
by 1 percentage point in a head-to-head 
match. 

Considering that the great majority 
of all voters preferred the President to 
McGovern at the time we conducted 
our survey, Sargent Shriver’s presence 
on the ticket certainly has not hurt the 
Democrats. 

He offers another contrasting per- 
sonality to the public in a year when 
personal impressions, rather than a se- 



These articles are based on inter- 
views with 443 registered voters iri 
50 precincts of the 10 largest states. 
The interviewing was done during 
September by the following mem- 
bers of The Washington Post staff 
who did their field work in these 
states: Marssachusetts — D avid S. 
Broder and Haynes Johnson; New 
York— Broder, Johnson, Anthony As- 
trachan and Stephen Isaacs; New 
J ersey — Astrachan ; Pennsylvania — 
Broder and Mary Russell; Ohio— 
Johnson; Michigan— Russell; Illinois 
—William Chapman; Florida— George 
Lardner Jr.; Texas — Broder; Cali- 
fornia — Johnson and Leroy F. Aarons. 
Their findings are not intended as * 
prediction of the Nov. 7 presidential 
election. 

The Washington Post wishes to ac- 
knowledge the assistance of Richard 
M. Scammon, director of the Elec- 
tions Research Center in Washing- 
ton and former director of the census, 
for his help in this series. Scammon 
helped identify the precincts with 
characteristics that met The Post’s 
requirements for the voter survey. 
He is not in any way responsible for, 
or associated with, the findings of 
The Post reporters. 



rious discussion of the issues, seem to 
appeal most to a poiitically-weary na- 
tion. 



NEXT: The Issues. 



